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WATCH THE MAIN SPRING. 


Marre Grove, July 1st, 1858, 

Mrssrs:—According {to previous understanding Mr. Broadhead took 
the floor and remarked : 

Mr. Chairman—In seeking the welfare of our schools, it does not be- 
come us to rest satisfied merely by comparing ourselves with ourselves, or 
with others. We have no right to content ourselves with any thing short 
of the highest degree of excellence attainable. To determine accurately 
the position we occupy in the scale of excellence as educators, it is neces- 
sary first to estimate the result of an education which is perfect, complete 
in all its parts, and secondly, how nearly we arrive at such results, In 
reference to the first it is enough to say that the Scriptural view of the 
subject is without exception, that youth trained in wisdum’s way will not 
depart from it. From this, and from all experience, we learn that as with 
the youth so with the man. All experience also has shown that the school 
may have a most unlimited control of education. Now if we understand 
the character of our people, we may judge verv nearly the worth of their 
schooling aud of our schools. Although the school has to some extent an 
immediate effect upon society, yet the good and evil of the present is the 
result of teaching long passed ; the trees of to-day were planted long ago, 
It is evident that since those were educated who are now upon the stage, 
there has been, in some respects great advancement. Schools are more 
common, and are becoming tree to all. Science finds a wider and deeper 
channel; both justice and injustice are stronger; honesty has more power; 
treachery is more treacherons ; skill is more skillful; and craft is more cun- 
ning. But this does not necessarily argue improvement, On the con- 
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trary, it remains a question whether such advancement will not prove our 
destruction. Wealth is power, and knowledge is power, and power prop- 
erly employed is a positive good, but ill employed is a positive evil. 
Knowledge is a two-edged sword, and is as sbarp in the hand of falsehood 
as of truth, and hence arises the danger as well as the necessity of schools. 
Doubtless at such a thought railroad, telegraph, and intellect worshipers 
will exclaim, ‘“‘gew-gaw!” If such can but ride swiftly, it matters not in 
what direction, Upon the subject of human progression they will accept 
yellow sand for gold, or a scorpion for an egg. The! burden of their blind 
zeal is educateion, intellect, science, philosophy, magnetism, perpetual 
motion. Give every youth a high forehead, a silver tongue, a brazen 
arm, and a guilded cutlass, no matter how they are to be used, no danger, 
and no consequence whether youth has a heart of clay, stone, steel or 
diamond, or whether the man is to be evil or just, mad or sane. But 
what is the truth? The lightning tongue of the telegraph, the press 
with its thousand voices, and every open eye bears record that the 
cultivation of language, without principle, has rendered the tongue exceed- 
ingly skillful in slander, in peddling bribes, in propagating falsehood, in 
hissing eat, drink, ‘thou shalt not surely die,” and in spreading all man- 
ner of error; that the study of mathematics and philosophy has enabled 
man to bridle and saddle the four winds of heavea, upon which are rid- 
ing, for swift gratification, every evil passion; that the cultivation of fine 
arts, without common sense, has made its thousands of silly women with 
little feet, puvy fingers, who faint at the approach of a spider, and would 
starve if they were obliged to feed themselves, has sent health and beauty 
into the shade, and made the goddess fashion most popular of all the host 
of heaven. So we abound with rule of three tricksters, geometric swind- 
lers, philosophic gamblers, patent lever speculators, and musical fools. 
Scientific skill has invented the telegraph, and it hurries a lie as much as a 
truth; a railroad, and it carries the villain as fast as the sheriff; a patent 
safe, and a key to unlock it. A public treasury, filled it with gold, and a 
powder plot to blow off the lid, while scientific plunderers stand ready to 
scramble for the spoils, and swallow them with happy greediness. 

It is true that almost every government on earth is threatered by the 
skillful plotting of evil-minded, school-taught men. We have nothing to 
fear from the ignorant, except as they are made the tools of the learued. 
One lion can put to flight a thousand goats, so one highly educated man 
can have more influence for good or evil, than a thousand illiterate. It is 
@ disgrace to good sense to introduce, as an argument in favor of our sys- 
tem of education, the fact that our prisons are filled with the unlettered, 
for it is a fact that in one year in the United States, the upper ten swind- 
lers have squandered more property, and received more ill-gotten gain» 
than all the ignorant night thieves and highway robbers sinae the discov- 
ery of America. But the former go forth at noon day, and plunder ac- 
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cording to Euclid and according to law, while the latter pilfer by night, 
are overtaken, and thrown into chains, Finally, science has entrenched 
and armed both truth and error—has changed the contest from fist and 
brick-bat to revolver and bowie-knife—from ambush with bow and arrow 
to the open field with brass cannon. 

Now, Sir, it seems to me consistent that we inqnire whence arise these 
evils, and whether by any system of education we may, to an important 
degree, avoid thern. It matters but little whether we believe the soul 
ushered into the world a blank sheet of white paper or black paper, one 
thing is certain, it is very susceptible of evil impressions, is like a garden, 
will most surely bring forth evil fruit, if good is not studiously cultivated. 
Here and there we find a good and faithful gardener in a parent and in a 
teacher. But let us leave all else and go to the school-room. Here sits a 
litle boy of ftve years; he has already learned some good things, and some 
of the tricks of boyhood; he has just entered upon the scenes of the long- 
looked-for school days. He has for many a month taken his two thousand 
steps a day, and prattled from morn till night, and with his kit of tools 
and numerous machines, has pursued his childish plays as free as a bird. 
But now here he is chained—his territory a square foot—his freedom 
pinched down to the narrow limits required by the school-room decalogue 
—his position as unnatural and uncomfortable to him as the wooden shoe 
to the China woman’s foot. As but little of his time is occupied by the 
teacher, he soon learns that he can get some relief by overreaching the 
statuies, it he can avoid the rod; and thas, by the time he has the A B 
CO of reading, he is through the abs of deception. He makes the greatest 
advancement in that which occupies the most of his time. Every rale of 
the decalogue is again and again broken, while the appearance of the sap- 
ling in the hands of a sapling, only makes him the more cautious in his 
tricks, A few years serve to render him skillful; he can place his eyes 
upon his book, move his lips, as if studying, and at the same time make 
and throw paper balls, coustruct pin darts, birds, beasts, and fishes, or 
even play pin with one neighbor and pinch another, until he is angry and 
strikes. Theo latter is punished, the former screens himself with a lie. 
Depend upon it, Sir, these are the mustard seeds that grow up and become 
trees so that the birds may lodge in the branches; the acorns that become 
great oaks, This youth at length, as do multitudes, graduates from the 
common school without having spent one single day in earnest, honest 
application fur knowledge. At home he is indolent, disobedient, and dis- 
agreeable. His parents are troubled, think he will never work, that he 
must be educated or he will be ruined. Don’t know what is the matter; 
think sometimes he is sick. 

We uext find our hopeful at college, in league with all the dark lantern 
societies, in good and regular standing. He is completely successful, al- 
ways outwits the college police. Tutors and professors receive the unwel- 
come part of many a sly game, and his fellow-students do not escape. For 
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example, after he, with his comrades, hss played at cards during morning 
prayers until he wearies ot it, he drops a paper containing the following 
lines : 
‘¢ While the old Prex stands up, 
And says his morning prayers, 
We boys kneel down, 
And whist beneath the chairs.” 


By this time some of his co-partners are detected and expelled, but our 
hero goes through and graduates with distinction. At the end of ten years 
he fails in business, with liabilities to the amount of fifty or sixty thou- 
sand: his property falls througli—mostly into his own dark-lantern. Of 
his comrades two become wide-mouthed politicians, one a wholesale liquor 
dealer, one a drunkard, and one a corner-lot speculator, Not one ever 
earned his bread, but all but one became rich, and none ever went to pri- 
son. Yes! we must educate—our children must be educated or they will 
be ruined! 

These are the results of a bad beginning. Our world is filled with dis- 
honesty and all manner of corruption, which principally arises from evil 
seed sown in childhood. We need in school proper religious instruction, 
obedience to God. But this is not what we are aiming at in these remarks, 
We need there wisdom to control—to check the growth of weeds, thorns, 
and briers, and to cultivate the principles of honesty and industry. We 
want prudence to secure willing obedience to just rules and a love of study. 

- If children in their first years of schovling secure this cheertul obedience, 
and love of study, and industrious habits, they have then a fortune that 
can not be estimated. Yet it ‘: a common notion among us that any thing 
can teach the A BC, and the country is searched for cheap saplings— 
mere youth, who have not passed their home-sick days—to take truly the 
must important and responsible position that God allows human beings to 
occupy. And our school system permits and actually fosters suck a state 
of things, and we have men who stand up here and spend their breath to 
perpetuate it. Town Superintendents, as they are situated, can not secure 
a reform—their hands are tied—they bave no means of conterence, and 
can have no concert of action. Every township is a city of refuge. If a 
superintendent of one town pursues a teacher, he flees to another, and is 
sure of acceptance. In reference to the arguments presented by the 
speaker at our last meeting, I have little to say. That Ohio superintendent 
so sadly victimized, is doubtless dead ere this, and perhaps many a town 
superintendent of Wiscunsin, as what was said of one, was equally applic- 
able to the other. 

The whole argument was aimed at a system only in name, like the one 
proposed for us. In this proposed system the superintendents have four 
leading duties : 

1. To attend the general State session; to lay plans for the immediate 
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and uniform elevation of schools; and to prepare themselves to pursue & 
uniform and most approved method of imparting normal instruction. 

2. To examine and license teachers. 

8. To hold institutes to instract teachers in the science and art of 
teaching. 

4, To visit schools to learn their wants, and the character and gen- 
eral success of teachers, and report progress, 

Meeting adjourned without date. REPORTER. 





COMMUNICATIONS IN SCHOOL. 


BEAVERDAM, June 28th, 1858. 

Frienp Crate :—According to promise I send you my plan of suppres- 
sing communications in a school-room. I have tried it several times, and 
it works every time like a charm. I have now a daily attendance of from 65 
to 70 scholars, and not a whisper, without liberty, from one weeks end 
to another. The best, and, in fact, the only way, I ever succeeded in sup- 
pressing communications, is as follows: 

The first day I make no rules whatever. The second morning I give a 
short lecture on the duties of teacher and scholars, then make my rules, 
which are very few, the first of which is “ Every one mind his own busi- 
ness,” implicit obedience to which I insist on. Secondly, I forbid com- 
munications of any kind whatever, and give my reasons. At night, before 
I dismiss school, I take the name of each pupil on a piece of paper, and 
read each name aloud, and inquire how many times he or she has com-- 
municated during the day, and set it opposite their names, this I do each 
night. At 10 and 11-20 A.M., I give a general whispering time of two 
minutes each, the same at 2 and 3-20' P.M., at no other time is a scholar 
permitted to leave his seat. To catch all offenders I encourage scholars 
to tell on each other, on the same principle that if I knew of a man steal- 
ing a horse or other property, it is my duty to inform on him for others pro- 
tection. As a penalty for disobedience, I either prohibit their whispering 
at whispering times, or detain them after school. 

In order to carry out this plan, you must have a good clock in your 
school-room. I have had several teachers and others visit my school this 
summer in order to see if they could catch a whisper, but they left disap- 
pointed. It takes a rive TEACHER to do it though. ; 

There are some rtles which the teacher should adopt for himself, and 
never disobey them : 

1. Always be mild and firm. 
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2. Never allow yourself to get angry. 

8. Always teach your pupils implicit obedience the first time a com- 
mand is given. 

4. Never trifle with your scholars, Keep the large ones straight, and 
there will be no difficulty with the smaller ones. 

Always remember that firmness and mildness are the great jewels in 
government. More anon. Cuarizs CuzstEr. 





iGIRLS’ SCHOOLS, 
“Ye MAK’ IT NOT ‘ WHAT IS SHE?’ BUT ‘ WHAT HAS SHE?’"—Scotch Proverbs: 


Grantep that the object of school education is not to cram weak heads 
with knowledge, but to make strong ones, to train the faculties into full 
development and vigor, to give them the groove of good habit to run in— 
how can these objects be compassed ? 

By adopting means to tnat end alone, and by making mere acquisition 
of geography, history, etc., a secondary consideration to the great attain- 
ment—a good mind. The effort of the teacher should be directed not to 
the thing learned, but to the manner of learning it, or to speak more dis- 
tinctly, he is not to teach grammar, history, philosophy, etc., but applica- 
tion, connection of ideas, and retention. The former are but the means— 
the oil to the lamp which the teacher kindles, and must feed cherishingly, 
until its light is strong, and can defy the gusts of life, and until it knows 
how to obtain oil for itself. 

He would be a silly trainer of dogs, who should try to make good point- 
ers and setters by shutting up pups and feeding them upon game, forcing 
them to swallow it too, whether they liked it or not. But do not teachers 
pursue that plan when they confine children in schools and stuff them 
with knowledge? Precisely. 

Children should be taught to hunt their own game, and, like dogs, to be 
keen on the scent, untiring in pursuit, and brave in attack. And let them 
be hungry before they are fed, or their appetites are cloyed for ever. 

The first power to be strengthened is Attention or Concentration. It is 
obviously no way to cultivate this faculty, to put a book into the band of 
an idle, indifferent scholar, and bid her study, allowing her unlimited time 
to make up her careless mind to it. A short task should be given, and 8 
short time to doit in. The teacher should confront his pupils with all hi§ 
terrors, and also all his force of encouragement. If,in the given time, un- 
der the power of his personal influence, the task is unaccomplished by 
some, it is probably because they have feeble or slow minds, and it has 
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been impossible to them. Such should be put into a class by themselves, 
and a longer indulgence allowed them; but this class should be the teach- 
er’s special care, and they should always be kept under his utmost urgency 
to haste, not, of course, bratally, or violently, or impatiently demonstrated, 
Sach a course would scare timid, weak souls out of all their powers, but 
promptness must be animatediy and encouragingly insisted upon, with a 
firm, untiring patience. 

I would remark in passing, that the usual mode of classifying pupils is 
a3 wrong as all the rest of the common system. They take rank by at- 
taininent in knowledge and by age, whereas power shuuld be the condition 
of advancement. Some girls of seven are quite equal in mind to others of 
fourteen, though they may not know so much of the usual school-books, 
Such young minds, however, should bear the stress of study not one-fourth 
part of the time which those double their age could support benefi- 
cially. 

Having thus begun to command attention, the teacher should, with ev- 
ery week, lengthen the task without giving more time to accomplish it in. 
Should any scholar be refractory, and determinedly inattentive, she might 
be detained after study bours until she should have written out the lessons, 
which would thus not be utterly lost to her. This method was successful- 
ly tried in Philadelphia by a true master of the art of teaching, whose sys- 
tem siggested this article.* Between each stretch of this compelled 
attention there should be a time of utver relaxation, and then “to it 
again.” 

Such discipline, repeated frequently in the course of the morning, and 
recurring every day, could not fail to strengthen the power of concentra- 
tion. 

The next faculty to be cultivated is the memory. In order to hold on to 
a thing, we must first get a good grip of it. A vivid first impression is of 
the utmost importance to the memory. Hence the use of attention—keen 
and lively. A good clear idea is hard to dislodge, while one half-seized 
and mingled with others of more attractive quality (such as beaux, dress, 
etc., which, in lessons learned at home, are apt to intrude), soon slips aside, 
and is nowhere to be found. 

That the pupil may understand that she does not learn for mere recita- 
tion, but for all futurity, the classes should be subjected to unexpected re- 
views ::t odd times, and a high degree of merit attached to the best an- 
swers. Learning by rote is useful both as a memory-strengthener and as 
forcing the mind to careful minuteness in attention. Some persons think 
this practice injurious, as tending to retard facility in expressing ideas. 
But readiness of speech may be cultivated by methods better adapted to 
that end than the common one of allowing the child to stumble along, 
murdering grammar, and losing its idea perpetually, in its search after 
words, Make her read, and relate to you, some entertaining story, and 


* The late Mr. Coartes Picor. 
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she will gain more facility in an hour than in a week’s stammered history 
lessons. 

After Concentration and Retention, come Analyzation and Classification 
of Ideas. These should be cultivated carefully, for upon them depend a 
sound judgment. 

How can an adult mind which, from original feebleness and long indul- 
gence in careless habits, can neither seize a vivid idea nor retain it correct- 
ly until examined, nor analyze it, nor see its connection with morals, or 
its relation to circumstances—how can such a mind meet even the com- 
mon-place and common-sense demands of every-day life? It must fall into 
fatal blunders. 

Think what a pernicious mother such an uninformed woman would 
make, and then look about and see how many such mothers there are, 
Who can wonder that precocious Young America spurns such authority, 
and that reverence is becoming an unknown emotion to him? 

Nothing is more favorable to habits of analyzation than the study of 
languages and the natural sciences. But it is not necessary to wait until 
the mind is mature enough for these pursuits. A little girl, five years of 
age, can be exercised in both that and combination, by sending her out to 
her garden and bidding her classify its flowers—not according to the sys- 
tem of Linnzus, of course, but by one of her own devising. She will be 
obliged to note distinctive characters, define differences, and search for re- 
semblances—thereby cultivating attention, memory, judgment. Incident- 
ally she will also gain health and cheerfulness. 

When the powers of her mind have been trained by such means into 
full activity and development, and she enters into the battle of life—a wo- 
man—when mankind is her garden, where ideas, springs of action, and 
varieties of deed are her flowers for classifying, she will not be the easy 
dupe, the thoughtless, shameless flirt, the weak, unreasonable wife, the 
frivolous, undiscriminating mother. But seeing clearly, judging fairly, 
and knowing surely, she will have the firmness, confidence, and modesty 
which strength and wisdom give. She will be a rock of support to those 
depending upon her.—V, Y. Independent, 





MONOGRAPH OF THE VERB. 





BY 8. H. CARPENTER, 





Tue verb is a word which predicates or affirms. This affirmation or 
predication expresses either action, existence, or state of existence. When 
the affirmation expresses an action which passes to an object, the verb is 
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called transitive; when it expresses existence, state of existence, or an ac- 
tion which does not pass to an object, it is called intransitive. There- 
fore— 

Verbs are divided into two classes with reference to their object: trans- 
itive and intransitive. 

Transitive verbs predicate an action which requires an object; intransi- 
tive verbs predicate existence, state of existence, or an action which re- 
quires no object. 

Verbs are divided into classes with respect to their form: regular and 
irregular. 

Regular verbs form the indefinite past tense, by adding d or ed to the 
indefinite present: irregular form the indefinite past tense by a change of 
the present. 

Auxiliary verbs are those’ usually used in the conjugation of other 
verbs. They generally want some parts, and are called defective. 

To verbs belong voice, mode, tense, person, and number. 

Voice expresses the relation of the affirmed action to the subject. 

There are two voices; the active and the passive. The active voice re- 
presents the subject as acting. The passive represents the subject as be- 
ing acted upon. The passive voice consists of the verb to be in its modes 
and tenses, added to the indefinite past participle. Only transitive verbs 
can have tke passive voice, asintransitive verbs do not affirm the action as 
passing either from or to the subject. 

Mode expresses the manner of the assertion or predication. 

Verbs huve five modes: the indicative, the conjunctive, the imperative, 
the infinitive, and the participial. 

The indicative mode predicates or affirms simply and positively. The 
conjunctive mode predicates or affirms in a contingent or dependant man- 
ner, and is joined to the other modes by the conjunctions if, though, that, 
except, until, and the like. The infinitive mode is the substantive torm of 
the verb. The participial mode is the adjective form of the verb. 

The conjunctive mode has three forms: the regular, the potential, and 
the older forms. The regular form expresses a simple contingency; the 
potential form expresses dependence upon a contingency ; and the older 
form is sometimes used in place of the regular form. 

Tense expresses the time of the action or affirmation. 

There are three primary divisions of time: past, present, and future, 

Each of these divisions of time may be expressed indefinitely, or without. 
any regard to the time of the action except as past, present, or future 
This gives us three tenses: indefinite present, indefinite past, and indefi- 
nite fature. 

Each of the primary divisions may be expressed relatively, or with ref- 
erence to some other time expressed or understood. This give us the rel- 
ative present, relative past, and relative future tenses, 
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The action expressed by the indefinite and relative tenses, may be con- 
sidered as siill continuing, or as imperfect. This gives the following 
tenses: imperfect indefinite present, imperfect relative present, imperfect 
indefinite past, imperfect relative past, imperfect indefinite future, and im- 
pertect relative future. 

[We omit a more extended definition of the tenses here, as we shall be 
understood by the above.] 

The indicative mode has all the tenses; the conjunctive mode, regular 
form, has all; in the potential form, the relative, and imperfect relative 
past tenses, and the future tenses; in the earlier form, the indefinite, and 
imperfect indefinite present tenses, and the imperfect indefinite past. The 
imperative mode has only the indefinite present. The infinitive mode 
has all the present tenses. The participial mode has the indefinite and 
relative present and the indefinite past. 

The number and person of the verb express its relation to the subject; 
and like the subject, verbs have two numbers and three persons, corres- 
ponding to the number and person of nouns and pronouns. 

Consueation is an inflection of the verb to express action in the differ- 
ent modes and tenses, and to conform it to the number and person of its 
subject. 

The principal parts of the verb are the indefinite present, the indefinite 
past indicative, and the indefinite past participle. 

Puradigm of the verb to love. 


PRINOIPAL PARTS. 


love. loved. loved. 
INDICATIVE MODE. 

Indefinite present. IT love. 
Imperfect indefinite present. I am loving. 
Relative present. d have loved. 
Imperfect relative present. Ihave been loving. 
Indefinite past. I loved. 
Imperfect indefinite past. I was loving. 
Relative past. I had loved, 
Impertect relative past. I had been loving. 
Indefinite future. I shall or will love. 
Imperfect indefinite fature. I shail be loving. 
Relative future. I shall have loved. * 
Imperfect relative future. I shall have been loving. 


OONJUNOTIVE MODE—REGULAR FORM, 
[Same as indicative, adding 7/ to all the tenses.] 


POTENTIAL FORM. 
Relative past. I might have loved. 
Imperfect relative past. I might have been loving. 
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Indefinite future, I may love. 
Imperfect indefinite future. I may be loving. 
Relative fature. I might love. 
Imperfect relative future. I might be loving. 
EARLIER FORM. 
Indefinite present. If I love, if thou love, ete. 
Imperfect indefinite present. If I be, tf thou be loving. 
Imperfect indefinite past. If Iwere, if thou were loving. 


{No other tenses are generally used. 


IMPERATIVE MODE. 


Indefinite present. Love, or love thou. 
INFINITIVE MODE. 

Indefinite present. To love. 

Imperfect indefinite present, To be loving. 

Relative present. To have loved. 

Imperfect relative present. To have been loving. 
PARTIOIPLE MODE. 

Indefinite present. Loving. 

Relative present. Having loved. 

Imperfect relative present. Having been loving. 

Indefinite past. Loved. 


[The imperfect tenses are by some made a separate conjugation, called 
the progressive or imperfect form.] 

It will be seen that we have departed from the usual habit of writers 
in placing the tenses of the potential form in the past and future, It is, in 
such tenses, only the contingency which is present, the action always be- 
ing considered as past or future. The writer would be pleased to have the 
peculiarities of the above discussed. 





REFERENCES. 


Wuuz it is admitted that to him who is about to make a debut in 
school teaching, in any place, a testimonial of a good character and educa- 
tion from an academy, a college, or some popular seminary, may be of es- 
sential service, or may operate favorably to the instraction of even the 
experienced teachers, among strangers, yet the community should not re® 
gard this, as the chief, or the best, or even an essential reliance, concern- 
ing him who has been much engaged in teaching. Of him we may appro- 
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priately ask, “Needs he letters of commendation to you” from sucha 
source? Has he not actually taught? Has he not succeeded? And is 
not this the best, the most satisfactory epistle of commendation you should 
require or receive ? 

Teaching is an experiment; and practice alone, tests the ability of the 
occupant of this responsible position. Ocher qualifications than character 
and education, are necessary in a teacher. He mast beable to govern—to 
interest, He must love his pupils, and make them love and respect him, 
He must not only know what he is reqaired to teach, but must be able to 
tell what he knows. He must have the faculty of explaining, of comma- 
vicating,—in other words, must be “apt to teach.” He must be able to 
reac human nature, and exercise a wise discrimination as to the dispositions, 
feelings and abilities of his scholars. He must love his vocation, and throw 
his whole soul and energies info it. In fine, judgment, wisdom, patience, 
firmness, vigor, affection, aptitude to teach, besides a knowledge of the sci- 
ence, are among the essential endowments of a good teacher. 

Now of the debutant in teaching, the college, the academy, can say 
nothing, except in regard to his moral character and education, therefore, 
as a successful teacher, the community, to whom he comes, know nothing, 
by this reterence. That, is a matter yet to be determined by actual trial. 
So with the experienced teacher, if he comes among strangers with no 
reference, except to his education and moral character. 

We say, then, let evidence of the fact of a sufficient trial in teaching 
and of actual and prominent success therein, be considered the best reter- 
ence that can be brought of adaption to the calling. 

Mauston, July 9, 1858, L. PERRY. 





SCHOOLS IN SAUK COUNTY. 


Barasoo, July 12th, 1858. 
Mr. Eprtor :— 

* * * — Up here in this “ neck of woods,” the people generally 
do not show that interest in Education which they should, and without it 
we know there can not be much proeress. To give you an inkling of the 
manner in which some things are done here, since I came hore, (which 
was nearly three years ago,) and I do not know how long before, no Su- 
perintendent of this town, (which formerly embraced 72 square miles, now 
44 only), has visited a single district school of the town. They seem to 
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think it putting the town to an unnecessary expense, and I heard one Su- 
perintendent say that it did no good to visit schools, for the reason that, 
in case things did not go right, he could merely suggest a reform, but could 
not enforce one. Anothes thing, I have taught school in this neighborhood 
three winters,—the two last ones in the same school-house—and I have 
not known a district officer, or a parent, to come into the school-house to 
spend even an hour, only on the Jast day of the term, when they filled the 
school house, which might be turned into a left-handed compliment by the 
way. Another thing is, the inefficiency of teachers, which is partly at- 
tributable to the officers of the district, and partly to the town Superinten- 
dent. We had an officer who bore the last mentioned title last year, who 
so far as I could ascertain, did not ask a teacher a single question calcu- 
lated to inform himself as to their qualifications fur teaching. In some 
cases district officers will be influenced by the penny wise and pound fool- 
ish” policy, and engage the superinteudent before hand, not to be “ too 
hard” with those they propose hiring as teachers. These things ought 
not so to be. 

I noticed an article from a teacher in the Journal, who says that com- 
munications between scholars can be stopped by any Jive teacher. So far 
as my own experience goes, I say so too. Since I have begun on that plan 
Ihave had no trouble in stopping them, and have used no severe measures 
either; and I think that they can be stopped by any teacher that will try. 

W..: 0. To Ny. 





TEACHING READING. 


Mr. Eprtor:—In perusing the Journal I am gratified, to find that the 
various methods of teaching reading are being discussed. It should be one 
of the great designs of the Journal to remove, as far as possible, the num- 
erous difficulties which beset the young pupil at the very commencement 
of his literary career, and that this may be attained, experienced teachers 
should give their views through it to its readers, I hope to see the sub- 
ject more fully discussed in the present volume, 

If two or more years of the pupil’s time can be saved by improving upon 
the common A B CO method, it is highly important that means should be 
adopted to secure that end. One method which I have used, though 
somewhat similar to the one mentioned by E. M. in the May N umber, 
yet many of its features are different. I teach the child some of the most 
important letters (7.¢. those which enter into the greatest number of words) 
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from achart or the black board. After six or eight are thus learned, I 
arrange them into words of two or three letters, and these words into 
short sentences, placing the letters as well as the words in every possible 
position, which gives the same advantage gained in reading backwards, 
and at the same time has the advantage of forming a sentence in each 
combination. But the principal difference is, that I use the power of the 
letter contained in the alphabetic naine, and that only until it is fully estab- 
lished in the memory of the child. 

Here, in my opinion, is the great defect in the present method of teach- 
ing reading. We teach the child but one power of each letter, and expect. 
him to use ali the other powers intuitively (e.g., we teach him the alpha- 
betic power of ¢, and on the very next page of his book contradict him 
when he pronounces fed, ete. through the whole miserable cata- 
logue. My great hope of a radical reformation in this matter is in the 
general introduction of the phonetic alphabet, giving a positive index to 
the pronunciation of every word printed in this type which can be said of 
but few words in the common type, I hope to see the teachers at Port- 
age City, onthe 2d of August, prepared to assist in the organization of a 
State Pnonetic Association, for the purpose of promoting the cause, 
and bringing it more fully befure the people of this new and thriving 
State. J. M. Fy 

Metomen, July 12th, 1858. 





SCHOOLS IN GREENBUSH. 


Messrs. Epirors:—In compliance with your request I will briefly state 
the condition of schools in this town. There are eight school districts in 
the town of Greenbus! ; each district has been at the expense of building 
a framed schoo)-house, but the most of them are far from being model 
houses, A majority of the schools here are in a flourishing condition, and 
I regret that I can not report the same of all. There appears to be a de- 
cided improvement manifest in four of our schools this summer. Some of 
the others are doing tolerably well. 

School district number one is now in possession of a large and commod- 
jous school-house, pleasantly situated in the beantiful village of Green- 
bush. This house has recently been erected, and is 86 by 48 feet, two 
story. The second story is designed for an academy when completed. 
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After being to such an enormous expense, the committee thought it advis- 
able to have @ school in but one department this summer, and hire a faith- 
ful teacher. Mr. Sweetland, of Eldorado, was selected by them, and I am 
happy to say that he is a zealous, competent, and experienced teache 
and will finish his term to the satisfaction of the entire community, 
which is not very often done here. Yours respectfully, 
Greenbush, July 13th, 1858. N. H. ROBERTS, 
Town Superintendent, 


—_————---___ @—— 





Superintendent's Department. 


OPINIONS, ETC,, FROM THE OFFICE OF THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT 
(Continued from the July Number.) 


Q. Can the District Clerk hire any but a qualified teacher? 

A. He can not, as by the law such a contract would be void; nor can 
he hire a teacher upon a promise to obtain a certificate, as the law express- 
ly forbids such a course. 

Q. Ifthe district unanimously agree to hire an unqualified teacher, can 
they not do it? 

A, If they pay him public money, or if they do not have three months’ 
school taught by a qualified teacher, they will lose their apportionment. 

Q. Can the Town Superintendent charge extras for horse hire, etc. ? 

A. It might be justice, 1n some cases, to allow extras, but the law fixes 
the salary of the Town Superintendent at $1 per day. If the Town Board 
sev fit, there is nothing to prevent them tor allowing for horse hire, or 
other extra expenses incurred. 

Q. Can the same person hiold the offices of Town Superintendent and 
Cuairman of the Town Board ? 

A. There seems to be nv express prohibition in the law against such a 
course; but there is a manifest impropriety in it, as the law requires the 
Town Superintendent to execute a bond to the Chairman of the Town 
Board. All town and district officers had better be kept separate from each 
other. 

@. Have the District Board power to prevent children,who are irregn- 
lar, from attending school? 
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A. Irregularity should be noticed, and its ill effects explained to pupils 
and parents, but I very much doubt whether a teacher or a district board 
has the power to permanently debar children who are irregular from the 
privileges of school. If all cases of irregularity were wilful and malicious 
on the part of the children, it might be proper; but most cases of marked 
irregularity are owing rather to the parents, and it would be unjust to 
punish the children for the deeds of the parents. Moral suasion, except in 
rare instances, both with parent and scholar, would best accomplish the 
desired end 

@. Have the Board power to prevent children from attending school 
if they refuse or neglect to use the required text-books? 

A. If parents are unable to procure the reqnired text-books, it is the 
duty of the District Board to examine the case, and, if proper, to furnish 
the books free of charge. If, however, parents refuse, for no good reason, 
to keep their children properly supplied with text-books, the Board can, 
jn its discretion, debar their children from tue privileges of school, until 
they comply with their requirements, 

Q. Have the District Board power to classify their school, and secure 
teachers for the several departments? 

A, They have. A new law was passed by the late Legislature on this 
subject, elsewhere published in the Journal, This new Jaw does not pre- 
vent districts from grading their schools according to the old law, 

Q. In case a new district is formed from an old one, can the Chairman 
of the Town Board, and the Town Clerk, be called in to act with the Town 
Superintendent in dividing the property between the districts? 

A. They can not. In forming the new district they could be called in, 
but the law puts the duty of adjusting the property between the districts 
upon the Town Superintendent alone. They might advise, however, and 
assist. 

Q. Is it obligatory upon the Town Saperintendent to set apart library 
money from the apportionment? 

A. He may set apart, not to exceed 10 per cent of the amount appro- 
priated by the State, but he may set apart less or more, as he sees fit. 

Q. If a person presents himself before the Town Superintendent for 
examination, is it obligatory upon the Town Superintendent to examine 
him? 

A. Itis, and if found qualified, he must grant him a certificate. 


DISTRIOTS, ORGANIZATION AND ALTERATION, 


Q. If a portion of one district is set into another, can either claim a 
division of property ? 
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A, They can not, as the district property is not divided except when a 
new district is formed irom organized territory. 


APPORTIONMENT, ETO. 

If a district has had no school since last full, can it share in the late ap- 
portionment ? 

A, The apportionment made last spring was for the year ending Au- 
gust 8l1st, 1857, and whether a district is entitled to its share or not, will 
depend upon its acts during the year ending August 31st, 1857, and not 
upon its action since. 

@. Must the district expend all the money received from the State in 
the same year it was received? 

A, No; the law is not so strict as to require this, but the intent is that 
the mouey apportioned shall aid the district in maintaining school,‘and not 
lie idle in the hands of the District Treasurer. 

Q. In case a district has been divided since the last report, and before 
the late apportionment, is the new district entitled to any public money ? 

A, There is an express provision of law to the effect that if a district 
be divided after the annual report has been made, and before the appor- 
tionment is made, that the public money apportioned upon the report 
made by the old district, shall be divided between the old and new dis- 
tricts in proportion to the number ef children in each, according to the 
report. 

SMITH’S HISTORY OF WISCONSIN. 

Q. Has the law authoring the distribution of the History of Wiscon- 
sin to the several schvol districts in the State, been repealed ? 

A. Ithas not; but the supply of books has been exhausted. 

Compiled from the records of the Department, by 

8. H. CARPENTER, 
Assistant State Supt. of Public Instruction. 





MORAL AND RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN PUBLIO SCHOOLS, 
(Continued from the July Number.) 


Lord Brougham in pleading for a system of national education for Eng- 
land, exclaimed: “Shall we, calling ourselves the friends to human im- 
provement, balance any longer upon some party interest, some sectarian 
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punctilio, or even some refined scruple, when the means are within our 
reach to redeem the time, and to do that which is most blessed in the sight 
of God, most beneficial toman? Or shall it be said, that between the 
claims of contending factions in Church or in State, the Legislature stands 
paralyzed, and puts not forth its hand to save the people placed by Provi- 
dence under its care, lest offence be given to some of the knots of theolo- 
gians who bewilder its ears with their noise, as they have bewildered their 
own brains with their controversies? Lawgivers of England! I charge 
ye, have acare! Let us hope for better things. Let us hope it through 
His might and His blessing who commanded the little children to be brought 
unto Him, and that none of the family of mankind should be forbidden ; 
of him who has promised tle choicest gifts of Bis Father’s kingdom to 
those who in good earnest love their neighbors as themselves.” 

Hor. J. B. Meilleur, late Superintendent of Education for Lo wer Canada, 
thus remarks in bis last annual report: “‘ As the moral and religious de- 
partment of education iias become matter of discussion, and some have 
proposed that we should limit our teaching in our schools to the ordinary 
acquirements of science, without troubling ourselves with religious educa- 
tion, I consider it my cuty to protestin this place against the fatal tenden- 
cy of such asystem. The aim of education is to render men perfect, and 
to qualify them to falfil their duties towards God, towards their families, 
towards society, and towards themselves. Every system of education hav- 
ng a different object would be subversive of the great principles on which 
society is based, and without which a nation could never become strong, or 
great, or prosperous. Every system of national education ought to be 
above all, moral and religious, and without this we could not have a well, 
ordered society.” 

Wasnineton, in his Farewell Address to the American People, has left 
us this noble testimony in favor of Religion and Morality: ‘*Of all the dis- 
positions and habits which lead to political prosperity, Religion and Mor- 
ality are indispeneable. In vain would that man claim the tribute of pa- 
triotism, who should labor to subvert these great pillars of humar happi- 
ness—these firmest props of the duties of men and citizens, The mere 
politician, equally with the pious man, ought to respect and to cherish 
them. A volume could not trace a!l their connections with private and 
public felicity. Let it simply be asked, where is the security for property, 
for reputation, for life, if the sense of religious obligation desert the oaths, 
which are the instruments of investigation in courts of justice? And let 
us with caution indu'ge the supposition, that morality can be maintained 
without religion. Whatever may be conceded to the influence of refined 
education on minds of peculiar : tructure, reason and experience both for- 
bid us to expect, that a national morality can prevail in exclusion of reli- 
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gious principle. It is substantially true, that virtue or morality is a neces- 
sary spring of popular government. The rule, indeed, extends with more 
or less force to every species of free government. Who, that is a sincere 
friend to it, can look with indifference upon attempts to shake the founda- 
tion of the fabric? Promote, then, as an object of primary importance, 
institutions for the general diffusion of knowledge.” 

The profound intellect of Dante. WesstzeR was specially directed to 
the connection of the Bible and Christianity with educational institutions, 
as may be seen by the following extracts from his masterly argument in 
the Girard College case in the Supreme Court of the United States: “I 
maintain,” said Webster, ‘that, in any institution for the instruction of 
youth, where the authority of God is disowned, and the duties of Chris- 
tianity derided and despised, and its ministers shut out from all partici- 
pation in its proceedings, there can no more be charity, true charity, 
found to exist, than evil can spring out of the Bible, error out of truth, 
or hatred and animosity come forth from the bosom of perfect love. * * 

“The ground taken is, that religion is not necessary to morality; that 
benevolence may be insured by habit, and that all the virtues may flour- 
ish, and be safely left to the chance of flourishing, without touching the 
waters of the living spring of religious responsibility. With him who 
thinks thus, what can be the value of the Christian revelation? So the 
Christian world has not thought; for by that Christian world, throughout 
its broadest extent, it has been, and is, held as a fundamental truth, that 
religion is the only s lid basis of morals, and that moral instruction not 
resting on this basis is only a building upon sand, And at what age of 
the Christian era have those who professed to teach the Christian reli- 
gion, or believe in its authority and importonce, not insisted on the abso- 
lute necessity of inculcating its principles and its precepts upon the minds 
of the young? In what age, by what sect, where, when, by whom, has 
religious truth been excluded from the education of youth? Nowhere; 
never. Everywhere, and at all times, it has been, and is, regarded as es- 
sential. It is the essence, the vitality, of useful instruction. * * * 

“Mr. Girarp says that there are such a multitude of sects and such 
diversity of opinion, that he will exclude all religion and all its ministers, 
in order to keep the minds of the children free from clashing controversies. 
Now, does not this tend to subvert all belief in the utility of teaching the 
Christian religion to youth at all? Certainly, it is a broad and bold de- 
nial of such utility. To say that the evil resulting to youth from the dif- 
ferences of sects and creeds overbalances all the benefits which the best 
education can give them, what is this but to say that the branches of the 
tree of religious knowledge are so twisted, and twined, and commingled, 


\ and all run so much into and over each other, that there is therefore no 
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remedy but to lay the axe at the root of the tree itself? It means that, 
and nothing less! Now, if there be anything more derogatory to the 
Christian religion than this, I should like to know what it is. In all this 
we see the attack upon religion itself, made on its ministers, its institu- 
tions, and its diversities. And that is the objection urged by all the low- 
er and more vulgar schools of infidelity throughout the world. In all 
these schools, called schools of Rationalism in Germany, Socialism in 
England, and by various other names in various countries which they in- 
fest, this is the universal cant. The first step of all these philosophical 
moralists and regenerators of the human race is to attack the agency 
through which religion and Christianity are administered to man. But in 
this there is nothing new or original. We find the same mode of attack 
and remark in Paine’s ‘Age of Reason.’ We find the same view in Vol- 
ney’s Ruins of Empires’ * * * 

“But this objection to the multitude and differences of sects is but the 
old story, the infidel argument. It is notorious that there are certain great 
religious truths which are admitted and believed by all Christians, All 
believe in the existence of a God, All believe in the immortality of the 
soul, All believe in the responsibility, in another world, for our conduct 
in this. All believe in the divine authority of the New Testament. Dr. 
Paley says that a single word from the New Testament shuts up tle mouth 
of human questioning, and excludes all human reasoning. And can not 
all these great truths be taught to children without their minds being per- 
plexed with clashing doctrines and sectarian controversies? Most certain- 
ly they can * » ss 

“ But, it is asked, what could Mr. Girard have done? He could have 
done as has been done in Lombardy by the Emperor of Austria, as my 
learned friend has informed us, where, on a large scale, the principle is 
established of teaching the elementary principles of the Christian religion, 
.of enforcing human duties by divine obligation, and carefully abstaining 
vin all cases, from interfering with sects or the inculcation of sectarian doc- 
rtrines. How have they done in the schools of New England? There, as 
far as I am acquainted with them, the great elements of Christian truth 
are taught in every school. The Scriptures are read, their authority 
‘taught and enforced, their evidence explained, and prayers usually offered. 

“The truth is, that those who really value Christianity, and believe in 

its importance, not only to the spiritual welfare of man, but to the safety 
and prosperity of human society, rejoice that in its revelations and its 
teachings there is so much which mounts above controversy, and stands 
on universal acknowledgment. While many things about it are disputed 
or are dark, they still plainly see its foundation and its main pillars; and 
they behold in it a sacred structure, rising up to the heavens. They wish 
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its general principles, and all its great truths, to be spread over the whole 
earth. But those who do not value Christianity, nor believe in its impor- 
tance to society or individuals, cavil about sects and schisms, and ring 
monotonous changes upon the shallow and so often refuted objections 
founded on alleged variety of discordart creeds and clashing doctrines.” 

Nearly all our Legislative Assemblies, and successive sessions of Con- 
gress, lave, from Colonial days to the present, so far recognized a superin- 
tending Providence as to open their daily sessions with prayer. What 
could be more befitting both teacher and scholars, in their arduous and im- 
portant avocations, than to unite, at the commencement of their daily toils, 
in reading a portion of the Sacred Scriptures, repeating the memorable 
prayer of our Lord and Saviour, or otherwise humbly invoking the bless- 
ings of the Most High! 

“At the meeting of the first Congress,” says Webster, ‘there was @ 
doubt in the minds of many, of the propriety of opening the session with 
prayer; and the reason assigned was, as here, the great diversity of opin- 
ion and religious belief. At length Mr. Samuel Adams, with the gray 
hairs hanging about his shoulders, and with an impressive venerableness 
now seldum to be met with (I suppose owing to the difference of habits), 
rose in that assembly, and with the air of a perfect Puritan, said that it 
did not become men, professing to be Christian men, who had come to- 
gether for solemn deliberation in the hour of their extremity, to say that 
there was so wide a difference in their religious belief, that they could 
not, as one man, bow the knee in prayer to the Almighty, whose advice 
and assistance they hoped to obtain. Independent as he was, and an ene- 
my to all prelacy as he was known to be, he moved that the Rev. Mr. 
Duche, of the Episcopal Church, should address the Throne of Grace in 
prayer. And John Adams, in a letter to his wife, says that he never saw 
& more moving spectacle. Mr. Duche read the Episcopal service of the 
Church of England, and then, as if moved by the occasion, he broke out 
into extemporaneous prayer. And those men, who were then about to re- 
sort to force to obtain their rights, were moved to tears; and floods of 
tears, Mr. Adams says, ran down the cheeks of the pacific Quakers who 
formed part of that most interesting assembly. Depend upon it, where 
there is a spirit of Christianity, there is a spirit which rises above forms, 
above ceremonies, independent of sect or creed, and the controversies of 
clashing doctrines.” 

(To be Continued.) 
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Home Department. 





THE TEACHER’S REWARD. 


H—— was a stubborn, willful, stupid lad—people said so—his par- 
ents told him so. He was taught to believe it, and was treated as such 
by his teachers. He expected and provoked a flogging the first day of 
each term; his mates looked for it as a matter of course. He was hard- 
hearted, insolent, and agyressive to bis fellows, and thuroughly hated by 
them all. The girls of the school all feared him, and to only one did he 
yield the homage of a kind look or word. He pelted the rest unrelent- 
ingly with snow-balls, tripped them as they passed him, and made him- 
self generally obnoxious, Occasional gleams of sunlight were seen to 
issue from among the clouds of his character. They dazzled and aston- 
ished all. The winter of 18— came. The old school-house at the cor- 
nérs had been repaired—had received its twenty-fifth annaal scouring 
and scrubbing by the buxom maids of the district; circular pieces of tin 
had been nailed over the knot-holes, the windows had been repaired 
with putty and fragments of glass from the windows of the house of the 
ruling trustee, who charged the district with money paid for good glass, 
and replaced the fragments from his own window with the glass purch- 
ased for the district. The house had been “ banked” high, new legs had 
been inserted where missing, in the high hemlock slab seats, and loose 
ones wedged, a new broom had been purchased, and a new tin cup. 
Old Uncle Seth Stipshod had newly bottomed the chair, a huge piece of 
chalk was in possession cf the trustee’s eldest daughter, wo would have 
the distinguished honor of formally presenting it to the new, young, and 
handsome school-master (not the writer), who had been hired at twelve 
dollars per month, and said trustee’s daughter was duly instructed by the 
first trustee and his wife, to urge the teacher's acceptance of their hospi- 
tality the first week, and to “ make his home there” ever after. 

Monday morning, the 15th of November, came. Who ever knew the 
winter term of a school in the country to commence without there having 
been a snow storm the night before? We never did. The boys were 
gathered in groups about the door, exhibiting their new juack knives, 
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sharpening fragrant cedar pencils, boring holes in the end of huge slate 
crayons, indenting the newly fallen snow with their boot-heels, and watch- 
ing for “the master.” ‘ He is coming!” and he came; school was called. 
Our hero H——, followed the teacher closely and boldly into the house; 
he attracted the teacher’s attention ; he always was able to do so in some 
manner. During the first hour the teacher saw, but did not seem to see 
the maneuvers of H——. The name of each scholar had been taken, 
their studies and the text-books they had chosen, their proficiency inves- 
tigated. H—— had chosen a seat which caused him to be last scholar 
qvestioned. In the meantime he had been studied by the teacher. His 
name was asked and given; given in a much more respectful manner than 
was expected ; his text-books examined. The teacher found him a long 
ways behind other boys of his age. Asked him if he had never read in 
the “third” or “fourth reader.”—" Never had.” Did he like to study? 
“Not much.” Why? ‘Couldn’t understand it.” “The teachers had 
explained his lessons to him?” ‘Tried to, but never made out much.” 
“ Other scholars understood the teacher?” ‘* Yes, but the teacher had no 
patience with him.” “But it is the teacher’s duty to be patient.” ‘ Well, 
I am a fool anyway,” said H , and two large, round, glistening water- 
balls rolled down his brown cheeks. “Oh, no, I can convince you, you 
are capable of accomplishing as much as any one in this school-room, and 
(said the teacher in a low tone), I want to talk to you at the desk during 
recess.” H—— was thoughtful the balance of the half day. A certain 
pair of blue eyes opposite his seat, looked sympathizingly and encourag- 
ingly into his own. He felt their influence. The writer cannot say how 
much their influence affected his successful career as a student that winter, 
and his after success as a man of the world. Neither can he assert that 
he has ceased to feel that influence. 

Recess came ; H—— called on the teacher. The conference was a long 
and earnest one. We will allow the reader to listen to some of the teach- 
er’s words to the boy. 

“‘ H——, when I first saw you this morning, I saw you were a boy of 
no ordinary character. I did not then know the direction of your mind, 
or the extent or character of its accomplishments.” 

“There are one or two important matters that we must mutually decide 
upon before we commence the winter’s work. 

“T want you to regard me as your friend, as well as teacher, and in both 
these relations I desire your confidence. You say you desire to learn, and 
will labor hard to do so. You must labor hard, and there is nothing you 
canaot accomplish if you will to do it, and Iam sure you have the will: 
To do this and succeed in your studies, you must labor to secure the 
friendship of your associates; no one can study successfully with a bad 
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temper, or with any other than kind feelings towards his mates. Make 
your conduct and deportment such as that you may respect yourself, and 
others will respect you; self-respect is neccessary in any enterprise, and 
especially in self cultivetion. Remember that your mind is immortal, and 
that there is no limit to its purposes ; that you may be all that you admire 
in others. But remember that you cannot, and ought not, to labor to 
prevent the advancement of your friends, with a view to build yourself 
up. Heis most noble who most values the friendship, !ove and respect of 
others. An enemy is no advantage to any one, and may be an injury. 
His enmity will soon cease if he dis: overs it produces no effect. Hence, 
you should seek to do him good; your reward will come; remember it is 
necessary. Do not regard the student’s life as one of monotonous, tread- 
mill labor—an eking out of all your vital energies in search of some wand 
of fabled and versatile power. Take recreation, but do not allow it to be 
debasing in character. If you need exercise, take it, but let it be such as 
shall peril no one’s friendship or person ; let your whole demeanor exhibit 
your desire to rise, and you will find aids where you least expect them, 
where they were unlooked for—friends among those who hated you, and 
happiness to which you are a stranger.” 

Much more was said by the teacher, but we have given an index of its 
character. There was a new light burning in the eye of H——-; its dark, 
earnest depths revealed a purpose—a worthy resolve. There was no more 
exemplary and studious scholar in that school during that term. We can- 
not give space to tracing the path of H—— during the years that have 
intervened since then. 

Two weeks ago the student and teacher met again. Years had elapsed 
since they had seen each other. The teacher holds a high place in the gift 
of the people, and given him by the people, not by party. The pupil isa 
responsible officer in a wealthy corporation, and his name is well known 
as a capitalist. 

‘Sir, I owe to your kindness, discretion, and capacity as a teacher, all I 
am or can ever hope to be. I shall never forget the circumstances which 
proved the turning point in my life—which gave me my present position 
instead of a desperado’s name and fate. I have learnnd the responsibilty 
of the teacher, and how great his power to harm, or do good. It is sadly 
under estimated. I shall never forget the lesson of love you taught me; 
I trust I have profited by it. Children are not taught it enough, either by 
precept or example, by parent or teacher.” 

This was the testimony of the puri. The TEAouER has his reward.— 
Emery’s Journal of Agriculture, 
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“NOW I LAY ME DOWN TO SLEEP.” 


“ Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep. 
If I should die before I wake, 
I pray the Lord my soul to take.” 


Wuo are you, man or woman, for whom this prayer has not old, sweet 
associations; who, hearing its words, hear not, too, the “ memory bells” 
ringing up from the golden plains of your childhood, and feel not the soft 
gales from the morning land of your life sweeping over your soul. 

You may be a man now, in the pride and strength of your years; you 
may have carved out for yourself an honorable name and destiny in this 
world—mayhap you are the owner of broad lands and proud homes, and 
your heart has grown hard in its battle with the world. 

But stop a moment, and listen to this little verse, so simple that the 
merest babe who learns to lisp the words can comprehend them, so grand 
in its sublime significance and faith that the wisest sage shall only have 
learned fully the true lesson of life when his soul can utter them as it ut- 
tered them in his infancy. 

Let’s see! how many years ago wasit! twenty, thirty, forty; no mat- 
ter, at the old sound of ‘Now I lay me,” they have all rolled back their 
massive dvors, and you go down through them to the old red one story 
house, where your life first took on its morning. You see the little win- 
dow on the right side, close under the rafters; ah! you slept sourder 
slumber, and dreamed sweeter dreams in that old garret, than you ever 
have in your lofty chambers, with the gilded ceilings, and snowy draper- 
ies ; and what matter if your bed was a straw one, and your coverlet made 
of red and yellow “ patches” of calico, you never snuggled down so con- 
tentedly under your spring mattresses and Marseilles counterpanes. 

“ Now I lay me;” how softly sleep would come and weigh down your 
eye-lids, as you repeated the words after her; ah! you can hear her very 
tones now, stealing across your heart, though it is so many, many years 
since death silenced them; and you feel, too, the soft touch of her hand on 
your pillow, and the tender lingering of her kiss on your lips—you break 
down here, proud man as you are, the memory of your mother is more than 
you can bear. If she had only lived, you would not be what you are now; 
but, blessed be God, she lett you something holy and blessed beyond all 
naming; something that can not grow old nor dim, not even in the “un- 
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speakable brightness” beyond the shining gates—the memory of a loving, 
praying, Christian mother, 

Reader, it may be many years since you prayed this prayer ; or, alas! 
may be that in the din and s‘ruggle of life you have forgotten to pray at all, 
and that night after night you have lain down on your pillow, never think- 
ing of the shining ranks of angels that God’s mercy stationed around you, 
or thanking him for the day and for the night. 

But come back, we beseech you, come back to the old prayer of your 
childhood. You can not have outgrown that, no matter if your hair is 
froste with the snows of life’s December, and if your years are three- 
scora-and-ten. Kneel down by your bedside, and uttering these words, 
see if something of the old peace and faith of your childhood does rot 
come back to you; if something of its dew and its blessing fall not upon 
your slumber! 

And remember that, sooner or later, you must “lie down to sleep,” 
when this prayer will be all your soul can take, all that will avail of your 
rank, or wealth, or fame, whatsoever you most priza in this world, which 
is but the shadow ofeternity. Ah! we shall soon pass the 


“Green thresholds of our common graves,” 


but this little prayer, the first, it may be, that we took upon our childish 
lips, shall fo'low us as we sail out under the solemn arches of the * River 
of Death”—follow us, a sweet, faint, tender air, from the shores, and when 
we shall cast anchor— 


‘The Lord our souls shall take.” 





MY BOY AT HOME. 


On the western slope of an eastern hill 
A snow-white cottage stands ; 

And close beside it every year, 
When Autumn fruit expands, 

There works among the ripened globes 
A pair of small brown hands, 


The slender hands of a little boy, 
With clear and deep-brown eyes, 

A brow on whose pure openness 

No falsehood’s shadow lies; 
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Who there, in the Autumn’s hazy light, 
His busy labor plies. 


I have my daily toils and cares, 
Life’s friction and its rust : 

My heart and brain begin to feel 
The city’s noise and dust ; 

Yet I turn back to that eastern home 
With holiest love and trust. 


Yet when the cup I daily drink 
With petty cares seems full, 

When guiltily before me stand 
The culprits of my school, 

I think of my boy with small, brown hands, 
And test the ‘golden rule’, 


Oh! stronger than even my sense of right 
Is my earnest love for him: 

I fancy him standing, trembling so, 
And my eyes with tears are dim ; 

And I temper the just and stern deczee 
With mercy unto them. 


He is but a child, nor knows 
(Our Gop be thanked for this) 
How much his sister's joy in life 
Is resting upon his; 
But she daily prays that his manhood be 
Pure as his childhood is, 
H. P..Y.— Chicago Teacher. 





TWO WAYS OF TELLING THE SAME STORY. 


“ Jack and Gill went up the hill 
To draw a pail of water; 
Jack fell down and broke his crown 
And Gill came tumbling after.” 


Two adventurous lads, one named Jack and the other Gill, ascended a 
steep acclivity in obedience to the request of their dear mother, taking 
with them an important kitchen utensil, that they might bring from the 
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pure fountain on the hill-top some of the sparkling water. But one of the 
lads had the misfortune to so far lose the control of his understanding as 
to be precipitated headlong from the summit. Sad to relate, he fractured 
in his fall the parietal bone of his cranium. His affectionate brother was 
so overcome with fright at witnessing this sad catastrophe, that he also 
lost both his self-possession and center of gravity, and went down with 
various revolutions and bewildering circumvolutious, in great speed, even 
against the fence at the bottom of the hill. 

[A friend suggests that Gill was a girl, but of this we are in doubt. 
Perhaps some of our readers, who have determined how many children 
John Rodgers, the martyr, had can decide this question.]—Rhode Island 
Schoolmaster. 





Mathematical Deyartment. 





In accordance with the notice in the July number, we now open our Mathe- 
matical Department, and trust to make it interesting and profitable to out 
readers, whether they are teachers or not, as we shall introduce a good many 
problems of a practical character, relating to business pursuits. 

No. 1. A has a mortgage given to secure the payment of the sum of five hun- 
dred dollars as follows; one hundred dollars three years from the date of the 
instrument, and one hundred annually, thereafier, until the whole is paid, with 
annual interest from the execution of the mortgage, at the rate of seven per cent; 
what is said mortgage worth on the day it is made, allowing money to draw 
twelve per cent annual interest ? 

No. 2: A owes $800, payable in eight years, with annual interest at the rate 
of ten per cent; he wishes to pay the debt, principal and interest, in eight equal 
annual payments ; how much will each payment be. 

No 3. Suppose three small circles which are all equal to each other to be drawn 
within and tangent to a larger circle and also tangent to each other, and suppose 
the tri-angular space at the center of the larger circle bounded by the three small 
circles to have an area equal to one acre of land, required the radii of the circles 
in rods, 

Any person forwarding answers to problems, will please to send solutions with 
the answers, 
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School Intelligence. 





WE often receive letters from teachers inquiring for situations, and from school 
officers inquiring for teachers, and in order to aid both parties in securing what 
they need, we have concluded to open an Intelligence Department in the columns 
of the Journal. Short notices, stating qualifications and experience of teachers, 
will be inserted twice, on the receipt of the sum of fifty cents from a subscriber, 
or one dollar from a person not a subscriber to the Journal. No charge will be 
made for the insertion of applications from school officers for teachers, 

All letters of inquiry, containing a stamp to pay return postage, will be prompt- 
ly answered, 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


A Lady, who has received an academic education, is a graduate of the Connecti- 
cut State Normal School, and had several terms experience in teaching, wishes 
to come West, and desires a situation in a union graded school, as principal of 
one of the departments, or assistant in the higher department. Address this offi- 
ce; or, Miss ELLEN Spracue, Andover, Connecticut. 





A Gentleman who has had several years experience in teaching district and 
graded schools, wishes a situation as principal. Satisfactory reference given if 
required. Address this office; or, J. M. Fry, Metomen, Wisconsin. 





(The following notice was received too late for insertion inits proper place. Superintendents 
willdo well to pay attention to its contents.—Ep.] 


CIRCULAR TO TOWN SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Mapison, Juty 20th, 1858. 
Dear 81n:—I send you by this mail the requisite number cf blanks for the several Districts 
of your Town, and you will please place one in the hands of each District Clerk in good season 
for him to make his Annual Report to you—which the law requires to be done between the Ist 
and 1(th days of September, so as to enable you to make your report between the 15th and 25th 
of September. You should impress upon district Clerks the imperious necessity of strictly 
complying with this requirement, as neglect and delay on their part wil subject their Districts 
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to the los: of their Schvol money, besides subjecting the Clerks themselves to the liabilities pro- 
vided in such cases. 

To rep ort faithfully all the necessary statistics, as called for in the blanks, is a matter of the 
highest importance; and permit me to add, that J regard the Library statistics as second to none 
in the required list, as [hope to make the aggreg tte Library returns of the whole State a basis 
for pressing upon the next Legl:lature desirab'e improvement in the School Library system of 
the State. 

If the blanks sent are not sufficient for one for each District, and for each part ofa Joint Dise 
trict, in your Town, please write me at once, and speci'y the additional number wanted, with 
your Post Office address. If the package does not reach you within a week or ten days after 
the receipt of this Circular, you wil please promptly advise me, that a new supply may be sent 
forward in season. Let their he no occasion tor excuses in delay in making reports for want of 
blanks 

The package of blanks directed to you, as to others, is directed simply to Town Superinten- 
dent, as the names of Town Sup rintendents are not gen-rally known at this Department. 

Your prompt attenti.n in securing from the District Clerks of your Town FuLt and timely 
reports, and making your own within the time specified, will great'y subserve the interests of 
education, Very respectfully, 

LYMAN C. DRAPER, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 





Gditorial Miscellany. 





Tue Sixth Annual Meeting of the State Teachers’ Association will be held at 
Portage City, commencing on Tuesday, August 3d, at Two o’Clock, P.M. 


Order of Exercises, 
Prayer. 2. Call roll. 
pening address by the President, Prof. 0. M. Conover, of the State University. 
. Report of the Executive Committee. 
Miscellaneous Business. 


i 


EVENING. 
Address by President Cuapry, of Boloit Collego, 


W.DNESDAY A.M. 
1. Opening Exercises. 
Miscellaneous business. 
Essay on Normal Schools. by Rev. J. B Pradt 
Essay on Music in Schoo!s, by J. W. Strona. 


Discussion, 


ee BP t 


P.M. 
1. Mi V Roei 


Essay on Phonetics, by A. M. May. 
Report of Resident Editor of Journal, 
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4, Es-sy by Dr. J. W. Hoyt, subject:—Public Education, The Needs of tLe People and the 
Duty of the State. 
5. Discussion. 
‘EVENING. 
Lecture on School Government by Prof. Batemay, of Jacksonville, Ill 


THURSDAY A.M. 
1, Opening Fsercises. 
2. Miscellaneous Business. 
3. Essay on Readir g, by Frof. A. A. GrirFita. 
4, Report on Revision of School Laws. 
5. Essay on Teaching and Teachers, by 5. E. B. Gray. 
6. Discussion. 
P.M, 
1. Miscellaneous Business. 
2. Essay by N. @. Harvey, subject:—The Teacher. 
8. Essay on ‘ ducstion a Mental ! ossession, by 8. H. Carpenter, Assistant Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. 
4. Essay on Gyroscope, by J. J. M. ANGEAR 


EVENING. 
Social Gathering. 


FRIDAY A.M. 
Opening Fxercises, 
Reporis of Committees, 
. Election of « flicers, 
. Resolutions, ete. 
Clo-ing Exercises, 
Adjournment. 

ABRANGEMENTS have been made with the Milwankee and Mississippi Railroad, Milwaukee 
and Watert. wn Railr ad, R»cine and Mis:issippi Railroad, and both divisions «f the Chicago, 
St. Paul, and Fond ‘u Lac Rail oad, to carry those a tending the meeting of the Association, at 
ha'f-fare, ¢.¢., full fare being paid to Portege, and a certific:te of attendance securing a free re- 
turn. By order of the Executive Committee, 

JAS. W. STRONG, Secretary. 
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Puoretic Convention.—The friends of the Phonetic Reform in Wiscon- 
sin, are requested to meet in Convention at Portage City, August 2d and 
3d, to form a Pionetic Association, for the encouragement and dissemina- 
tion of phonetic principles, and the introduction of phonetic reading and 
writing into families and schouls, The session of the Convention will cum- 
mence on Monday, August 2d, at half-past 2 o'clock P. M. 

Tra Piokarn, E. Firsroox, A. H. Howanp, 
J. B. Jitson, A. M. May,—Ex. Committee. 





Tue State Teacnens’ Association —The completed programme appears in this Number, 
We anticipate an interesting and profitable meeting, and trust that the teachers of the State 
will general y make it ap int to attend, Independent of the personal benefit to be derived 
there is an odiigation resting up n every teacher to assist in securing the objects which such 
associations seek to accomplish. 

It is ungencrous and se fish to appropriate the benefits accruing from the elevation of the 
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teacher's profession, and the increased compensation consequent thereupon, and not chare the 
Isbor necessary tosecure such elevation. Come to the Association. 





Inurvors State Normat Scuoot.—Emery’s Journal of Agriculture of July Sth, contaicsa 
very favorable report of the condition of the Normal School, and an extended account of the 
annual examination, which took place June 8d and July Ist. Prof. Hovey and his assistants 
are highly commended, and the institution pronounced a decided success. When shall we heve 
a similar establishment in Wisconsin ? 





Dear Ste:—At a meeting of the Teachers of Racine, the following preamble and resolutions 
were unanimously adopted, expressive of their regard for Mrs. M‘MyNN: 

Whereas, God, “ wh» doeth all things well,” in his inscrutable wisdom, has removed Mrs, 
Eva W. M‘Mysn from our band by death ; 

Therefore Resolv-d, that while we bow in submission to His will, we feel deeply grieved at 
the los: of one in whose character was such a beautifui combination of gentienese with firm- 
ness, meekness, and an earnest Christia» devotion to her life-work, as has rendered her an 
ornament to ber profession, and endeared her to the hearts of all who knew her, 

Resolved, That we will listen to the voice of God’s providence speaking to us in this admoni- 
tory event, and quiet'y yield our saddened hearts to the discipline designed to be given: and 
although we sha'l miss her cheering counsel as a friend, and see no more of her living excellence 
as a teacher, yet will we keep the bright picture of her example in our minds, and bind her 
lovely, ennobling virtues to our hearts. 

Resolved, That we tender our warmest and kindest synipa'hies to the com>anion of the de- 
ceased, who is stricken down like a strong oak by the powerful blast, and whose hea:t is now 
bleeding with the wound which death has made by tearing from its very center the most loved 
treasure of ear:h. 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be sent to the press of this city, and to the Wiscon- 
sin Journal of Educa‘ion, for publication; also, that a copy of the same be sent to Mr. Mo- 
Myny, and to the relatives of the deceased, A. C. LY UN, Secretary 





Kenosna Hien Scroort.—Mr. Leander Stone has been chosen temporary principal of Kenosha 
Public High School, to fill the vacancy occasioned by the resignation of Mr. Conant. If Mr. 
Stone should be continued in this position, we believe no one would complain—Kenosha 
Times. 





Literarp Motices. 


Racine Public Schools, Report of the Board of Education, 

A neat looking, well-get up pamphlet, of between eighty and ninety pages, comprising the 
report of the late City Superintendent, Rev 0. 0. Stearns, the report of the Principal uf the 
High School, Mr. J. G@. M'Mynn, and an Appendix containing the course of study pursued in 
the schols, a list of teacher’s employed since 1852, By-Laws and Regulations of the Board, etc. 
We shall make copious extracts from its interesting pages hereafter. 


The Atlantic for August is on our tab!e, and from a hasty glance at its contents, we judge it 
to be a very interesting Number. 


Emerson and Putnam for July has a new face, and is filled with valuable and interesting 
matter, 











